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Peace and Understanding—The Desire of All Mankind 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL! 
Secretary of State 


oN 30% T am not quite certain of the facts, but I believe 
attended a dinner of the Pilgrims Society in New 
York in 1921 or 1922. Other than that occasion, 
ny knowledge of the Pilgrims has been confined 
» reports of your dinners and meetings and to 
he knowledge of your fine contribution to the 
levelopment of understanding and good will be- 
ween Great Britain and the United States. Con- 
idering the early history of my country and the 
ircumstances of its break with the mother country, 
think it is a great tribute to the English-speaking 
people t!.at such warm friendship and mutual trust 
Mave developed between us. That our joint par- 
icipation in two world wars has increased this 
ling is plainly evident, and it is even more evi- 
lent that such relationship is of great importance 
» the world today. 
I first saw London almost 40 years ago, but 
uafter that first visit I did not return until the 
Wpreat victory parade of 1919. My next visit was 
n April 1942 when I arrived to make the initial 
proposal for the Channel-crossing operation. 
camlhat was a difficult mission. We were not only on 
he defensive around the world, but I had only 
American prospects to offer, and very naturally 
my faith was far greater for the early and success- 
“ful maturity of those prospects than was possible 
or others. 
| Despite the appalling situation, filled with fore- 
bodings, I was confident in our ability to create an 
dequate military force far more rapidly and far 
nt, gre powerful than was deemed possible by the 
e fielSt of the world. 

I returned again in July of that year for another 
view of our plans, and it was then decided to 
lave a go at North Africa. Tobruk had fallen; 
he Japanese were pushing into the Coral Sea en 
mute to Australia; the Russian armies were being 
riven back with appalling losses. We faced a 
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gloomy prospect. And yet within three weeks 
the initiative was wrested from the Japanese in 
the Solomon Islands. A few weeks later there 
came in rapid succession the great victory at El 
Alamein and the landings on the African coast. 
Stalingrad was but another few weeks beyond. 
Then the world suddenly realized that the tide had 
fully turned. We had gained the initiative in 
Europe, in Africa, and in the Pacific. Our enemies 
were now desperately guessing as to what was next 
to come. Their best guesses, their most pessimistic 
calculations fell far short of the calamities which 
were to befall them. 

While I traveled to many parts of the world 
after the summer of 1942, I did not return to 
London until the week of the landing in Normandy 
some two years after the initial decision to launch 
that operation. 

Now I am back again engaged in quite a different 
effort to find a basis for peace in the world. 

The great desire of all mankind is for peace 
and understanding, the latter essential to the for- 
mer. Peace and understanding—they should not 
be so difficult to secure when the common people 
throughout the world are hoping and praying for 
such a result. They are sick unto death of war. 
The thought of war is violently repugnant to them. 
Yet people are again fearful of war, to such lengths 
have the propagandists gone. We must make a 
supreme effort, I think, to brush aside such insinua- 
tions and rise above our difficulties in what might be 
termed a spiritual conquest of our present weakness 
and frailties. We must restore the belief that we 
all can live together in peace and understanding. 

We do have economic troubles, ideological trou- 
bles, but the greatest trouble, I believe, lies in a 
spiritual apathy that is not an unnatural result of 


Delivered before the Pilgrims Society in London on 
Dec. 12, 1947, and released to the press on the same date. 
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the horrors suffered during the past years and the 
want and despair which have followed. 

Now to turn to my own country. We are en- 
gaged, as you well know, in debates in our Congress 
of vital concern to the people of Europe. The most 
impressive factor at the moment, to my mind, is 
the great surge of American public opinion in 
support of an effort to alleviate the sufferings and 
hardships of the people on this side of the Atlantic. 
When one considers the length and breadth of 
America and how remote most of our people are 
from the European scene, I think the present pub- 
lic state of mind in my country is remarkable 
evidence of a genuine and generous desire to help 
the other fellow. 

Pertinent to that comment is the fact that we 
now have scattered throughout our people millions 
of young men and women who know a lot about the 
British people and their intimate life, about 
France, Belgium, Italy, and other countries. 
More than five million of our young people re- 
cently served abroad for a year or more, and at 
least three million were overseas for several years, 
some for longer periods. They returned to the 


United States with a fair knowledge of the coun- 


tries in which they served, and along with that they 
had undergone a supreme test of themselves. They 
witnessed the inspiring exhibitions of courage and 
devotion on the part of their allies, 

Returning home, large numbers resumed their 
education, and many who had previously dropped 
any idea of further schooling were inspired to 
secure the benefits of college or university training. 
So we now have an extensive citizenship of young 
Americans of the world who early in life have had 
a most unusual experience and who are topping 
that off with an extensive education. 

This process gives us, I think, a new type of 
citizen and one whose judgment will be of immense 
value in the coming years with relation to the 
international problems of their country. 

Important results may well flow from this de- 
velopment. One of the most difficult factors in 
international relationships these days is the inabil- 
ity of the people of one country to understand the 
point of view and the conditions of life of the 
people of other countries. This is particularly 
true when there have been great differences in the 
sufferings from the disastrous effects of war. 

Europe is a small area and, in the past—now 





seemingly the very distant past—people coulgof th 
travel freely through most of the nations. Tygion. 
Europeans, therefore, had a good understandiyginclu 
of each other. This was not true of the peopgfede 
of America because of the intervening ocean anggrdi 
the tremendous area of America with its contraggf ort 
ing surroundings. We have tall buildings and exptty @ 
tensive deserts, small farms and vast ranches, higipe's | 
mountains and great plains. It is very difficult fgpoutl 
people in such varied surroundings to have a deggie S 
comprehension of the conditions, habits of Jifglaim 
and points of view of the people of Europe, an@y Y° 
it is more difficult, I think, for the people of Eup" ‘ 
rope to understand Americans. pur. 8 

But today we have the very special situationf!' 
which I have just outlined—millions of young*™¢! 
people who have gone through a tremendous ex A 
perience early in life, who have seen the worl@t A 
not hurriedly but through long periods of servieg"tict 
and intimate contact with other peoples, and thesg!t 
same individuals are completing that very specialf?®@ 
education, if I may so term it, with an intensiyg*T 
educational effort. So I think I am on firm groung*tisf 
when I say that Europe in particular will be fag™2t 
better understood by America than America wilf!vok 
be understood by Europe. Just what this wilfP# 
mean to the future is a matter for careful analysigiona! 
and the passage of time. But I have great confqrelop 
dence that it will be very helpful in meeting théegrit 
world problems which are now on us and whidiy th 
will continue to arise. matér 

Reverting to my opening comment on the stalfexam; 
of mutual trust which exists between our tWihy p; 
countries despite the differences we have had, thtpirit 
manner in which we have resolved those diffet},..}, 
ences has been a strong cementing influence} 1), 
There was our war of American independend, 
It was followed by another, called in my coun 
the War of 1812. This later affair was a curio, | 
freak of history, for war was declared after thi), ¢, 
cause for which it was fought had been remove} 7y,, 
and the greatest battle was fought after the peat),),:;, 
treaty had been signed. Whether or not com},,); 
munications of today would have saved us from here 
becoming involved in this unfortunate conflict #44; 
a matter of opinion. Certainly they would haw),q ; 
prevented the final battle. hip 1 

There followed, after the two struggles I hath ,, 
just mentioned, a number of serious difficulties, 4 y; ; 
times crises, and it is to the manner of settlemetyoyo, 
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soulgol those differences that I would draw your atten- 
ykion. England took a strong position regarding 
ndipgnclusion of the present State of Texas in our 
eopigrederal Union. She took a stronger position re- 
n anggarding our northwestern boundary. “Fifty-four 
traggforty or fight” was the battle slogan in my coun- 
1d exfity at that time. Later came the period when ves- 
 higsels were fitted out in England to support the 
it fgsouthern Confederacy during our War between 
. deafihe States. This gave rise to the famous Alabama 
f jifqlaims. For a brief period consideration was given 
», anfey your leaders to the support of the ill-fated ven- 
f ypure of Maximilian in Mexico. An issue over the 
fur seal in the Bering Sea developed into a very 
sationttious matter. And there were times when 
young! merica looked upon Canada with envious eyes— 
us exfor Americans know a good thing when they see 
worl@t. As late as 1895 came the Venezuela incident 
ervig"hich drew so strong a statement from the Presi- 
| thesfient of the United States that war was actually 
| hreatened. Yet all of these and other differences, 
ensivgitremely critical as some may have been, were 
roun#tisfactorily settled either by respect for commit- 
be faguents made, by the process of negotiation, or by 
a wit2voking arbitration. This record, I think, is an 
s wilmparalleled chronicle in the history of interna- 
alysidional relations. As a direct result, there has de- 
confiqveloped a feeling of confidence in the mutual in- 
rg th@egrity of our relationship recently demonstrated 
whidy the complete merging of our personnel and 
matériel in the war effort. I know of no better 
> Stalfexample in history of what can be accomplished 
r thy nations who are willing to negotiate in the 
d, spirit of frankness and with a genuine desire to 
“pesolve their difficulties. 
ueney ‘The steady growth in the relations between our 
dene ountries has not been accidental. It is a natural 
un'prowth in the case of two peoples enjoying a com- 
urionon heritage and sharing a common outlook on 
er tithe fundamentals of human society. 
nove") Those who see this close and even fraternal 
PePelationship as evidence of calculated political 
/ COM™Mombinations are confusing cause and effect. 
3 FMhere is no more natural relationship in inter- 
flict Mrstional life than that between the United States 
"ind the British Commonwealth. This relation- 
wa ship requires no special political initiative. It is 
‘fot embodied in any formal treaty or pact. 
ties; It has been said that the differences in our 
lemeMronomic systems may hamper or even obstruct 
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this natural development in the future. I see no 
reasons for such fears. The American people and 
the British people are not given to fanatical de- 
votion to any one doctrine—except the doctrine of 
liberty. Our national traditions run more to the 
practical than to the abstract. We tend to rely on 
common sense and to judge by result. Our peoples, 
because of the different circumstances in which 
they find themselves, have evolved and are evolv- 
ing within the orbit of truly free political proc- 
esses somewhat varying approaches to the eco- 
nomic problems which beset the modern world. 
But I am confident that this difference offers no 
serious difficulties to our future relationship. 

We must not conjure up imaginary ghosts when 
so many real specters are at large in the world 
today. We should proclaim the existence of a 
relationship unique in history. It isa relationship 
which menaces no one—harms no one. On the 
contrary, it is truly beneficent in its influence on 
world developments. 


Confirmations to the United Nations 


On December 8, 1947, the Senate confirmed the 
following executive nominations: 


Alternate Representative of the United States of America 
to the Second Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, to be held in New York, N.Y., be- 
ginning September 16, 1947 

John H. Hilldring 


Representative of the United States of America on the 
Good Offices Committee of the Security Council of the 
United Nations on Indonesia 

Frank Porter Graham 


Representatives of the United States of America to the 
Second Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
held in Mexico, D.F., Mexico, from November 6 to 
December 3, 1947 

William Benton 

Laurence Duggan 

Milton S. Eisenhower 


Reuben G. Gustavson 
Helen C. White 


Alternate Representatives 
Detlev W. Bronk George D. Stoddard 
Charles S. Johnson Howard E. Wilson 
Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright 


Representative of the United States of America on the 
Special Balkan Committee established by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations October 21, 1947 

Admiral Alan G. Kirk, United States Navy, retired. 
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London Meeting of the Council of Foreign Mini 


Question of Reparations From Current Production 





STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ' 


All these matters we have been discussing— 
export-import program, the first charge on Ger- 
man exports, agreed statements of external- 
occupation costs, balances, economy, et cetera— 
will revert to the question of reparations. 

It is impossible to have a clear picture of how 
all these matters can be put into effect unless we 
get a clear answer from the Soviet Delegation 
on the question of reparations from current pro- 
duction. 

I have already stated that the United States 
Government considers that the questions of repa- 
rations were finally settled at Potsdam. We will 
not agree to the program of reparations from cur- 
rent production which under existing conditions 
could only be met in one of two ways. The first 
would be that the United States would pay for 
such reparations. This the United States will 
not do. The only other method of obtaining rep- 
arations from current production from Germany 
at the present time and for the foreseeable future 
would be to depress the German standard of 
living to such a point that Germany would become 
not only a center of unrest in the heart of Europe, 
but this would indefinitely, if not permanently, 
retard the rehabilitation of German peacetime 
economy and hence the recovery of Europe. 


*Made on Dec. 10, 1947, and released to the press in 
London on Dec. 10 and in Washington on Dec. 11, 1947. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 156. 
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I wish it to be clearly understood that thgowin 
United States is not prepared to agree to any prw.S.S 
gram of reparations from current production he a 
a price for the unification of Germany. Unite 

Europe, including Germany, is in a critical eoppf Ge 
nomic state. What we do here should, as I hawnite 
repeatedly said, be related to that reality. Whe U 
should not confine ourselves to what will be qui Th 


‘academic unless Europe surmounts the grave ecoriu: 


nomic difficulties which press upon her. rontr 
One essential contribution we can make to EB prope 
ropean recovery is to determine here and nog, 1, 
that, except for agreed reparation in capit 
goods, nothing shall be taken out of Germamfp,__ 
except for counter values which will produce th 
essential imports needed to enable Germans t (A 
survive. That was, in reality, agreed to at Pot#)™8 
dam (III, B, 19?), but developments have bee A 
otherwise. e 
In western Germany the United States am 
Great Britain are pouring in food to keep Ger Thi 
mans alive. As I have said, this is costing sompulte 
700 million dollars a year. At the same time i 
eastern Germany assets are being taken out at 
rate and value which we estimate to be over 5il 
million dollars a year. Also, in that area Germal 
businesses, through one device or another, 
being brought under Soviet ownership and place 
in a gigantic Soviet trust. Thus, in effect, mu¢ 
of German economy operates for Soviet accoul 
Also, much German manpower is being taken 0 


ue. 
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f productive effort either through forcible seiz- 
re or under the color of contracts which are im- 
sed. 

This is the situation which needs to be corrected 
tonce. Correction cannot be delayed for a deci- 
ion at some indefinite future time. Before then, 
rman economy most probably would be so 
ked that its dead weight will drag down and 
_ fubmerge the economy of all Europe. 

On | Accordingly, on paragraph 22 I ask the Council 
ow to make a decision. From January 1, 1948, 
othing shall be taken out of Germany except for 










lied to German Economy 


The United States delegation submits the fol- 
at tlfowing reply to questions addressed to it by the 
y prw.S.S.R. delegation on December 12, concerning 
ion @he acquisition of German business properties by 
United States interests in the United States zone 
al eof Germany and concerning profits made by the 
I hawnited States on exports of coal and timber from 
Wehe United States zone in Germany. 
> qui’ The United States long ago proposed a mora- 
ve eCorium on the acquisition of foreign ownership or 
pntrol of property in Germany except to replace 
to Kibroperty destroyed or transferred since Septem- 
1 NOer 1, 1939, with property similar in character and 
aPlFalue. It also proposed a report in the Control 
“= @ouncil on: 










ans tj (4) The policies followed by each of the occu- 
. PotiPYing powers in this respect ; 

(B) A factual statement of the changes in for- 
ign ownership or control of property in each of 
he zones since the occupation. 


e vee 
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» Ger} This proposal has not been accepted. The 
y Soll United States, however, has scrupulously carried 
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a fair economic value in money or goods which 
can be immediately used to sustain the German 
economy. This decision shall stand until further 
action by the Council or pursuant to a peace treaty 
but shall not apply to agreed reparation deliveries 
in capital goods. 

If we cannot take this economic decision which 
is of immediate, vital significance, then we are 
wasting our time when there is no time to waste. 

I feel that we are entitled to a positive answer 
from Mr. Molotov now to the question raised in 


paragraph 22. 


eeds From German Business Property 


U. S. REPLY TO SOVIET INQUIRY ' 


out, in, its own zone, the principle of the mora- 
torium that it proposed. 

There is not one single case of German business 
property that has been acquired by United States 
interests during the entire occupation. All 
goods shipped out of the United States and 
United Kingdom zones and all services provided 
for foreigners out of German resources have been 
sold at world market prices. Not one penny of 
these proceeds is diverted to the use or advantage 
of the occupying powers. This includes both coal 
and timber. The United States invites the assist- 
ance of the Germans and of the other occupying 
powers in obtaining favorable terms of trade for 
German exports. All the proceeds from such ex- 
ports are used to buy essential imports for the Ger- 
man economy. Total exports from the bi-zonal 
area from January 1 to November 1, 1947, total 
165 million dollars. 


2 Concerning aequisition of German business properties 
by U.S. interests and profits of U.S. on exports of coal 
and lumber in Germany. This reply was released to the 
press in London on Dec. 14, 1947. 





BY GEORGE C. McGHEE'! 
Coordinator for Aid to Greece and Turkey 


It is a great pleasure indeed for me to be able to 
appear tonight before the Tacoma World Affairs 
Council to discuss with you some of the aspects of 
this country’s program for aid to Greece. The 
splendid work of this council, which is in itself 
representative of the keen interest in foreign 
affairs here in your great Pacific Northwest, is 
well known and appreciated by the Department 
of State in Washington. 

The guerilla warfare which is raging in Greece 
today is not a simple effort by dissatisfied Greeks 
to overthrow the present Greek Government. It is 
part of a well-planned campaign, assisted by un- 
friendly foreign governments, which is designed 
to tear Greece away from the democracies of the 
world and to force upon her a totalitarian govern- 
ment which would operate as a puppet of the Com- 
munist regime. Efforts on the one hand by Greece 
and her friends to preserve Greek democracy, and 
by the Communists on the other to transform 
Greece into a satellite, have developed the char- 
acteristics of a tug of war, the results of which will 
determine not only the fate of Greece but will have 
a profound effect upon many countries in Europe, 
the Middle East, and other parts of the world. It 
is with respect to the methods employed by the 
United States Government to assist Greece in her 
struggle, and the determination of the American 
people to see that this assistance is adequate and 
effective, that I wish to address myself. 

Today Greece is the only Balkan country which 
has been able to retain its independence from Com- 
munist domination. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance to the United States, in- 
deed to all peace-loving nations, that the Greek 


* Address delivered before the Tacoma World Affairs 
Council at Tacoma, Wash., on Dec. 12, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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people have the continued opportunity to maintai 
free and democratic institutions. If Greek ing 
pendence should be compromised or if the Gree 
Government should be overthrown by this militan, 
minority, Italy and Turkey would be flanked b 
Communist-dominated territory. The found 
tions of the United Nations would be shaken, anf 
the faith of all nations in the ability of demoers 
to maintain itself against opposing forces existing 
in the world today would be weakened. The pres 
tige of the United States, and even our nation 
seeurity, might be seriously affected. 

Communist nations are fully aware of the in 
portance to the democracies of a free Greece. 
are aware that so long as Greece remains free th 
spread of Communism throughout Europe ani 
the Middle East will be impeded. They are als 
aware of the strategic importance of Greece t 
their own cause and are determined in their effort 
to impose upon the Greek people a totalitarian go 
ernment aligned with international Communis 
Reports from Greece indicate only too clear 
the fanatical determination of the Communists i 
achieving this objective and the ruthless method 
they employ. The method of the Communist i 
Greece is to conspire, to incite, to destroy, to burl 
and to kill. The question I raise tonight is whether 
our methods in Greece can compete with theit 
methods—whether our determination is grea 
than theirs. These are the questions that G 
and the world are asking. 

The contrast in the methods employed in 
struggle for Greece is, I think, indicative of 
effective difference between the ideologies reprt 
sented. In their efforts to win Greece to totalitari 
anism, the Communists, taking advantage of th 
confusion and disorder consequent to war, ha 
endeavored to perpetuate conditions of instabilit 
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and poverty in which Communism can thrive. The 
first attempt by the Communists to seize power in 
Greece was frustrated by their defeat during the 
insurrection in December 1944. They then turned 
to a program of economic and political sabotage. 
Following the failure of their policy of abstention 
from the elections in March 1946, which resulted 
in a complete victory for non-Communist parties, 
they have resumed armed warfare against the duly 
elected Greek Government. Continuation of this 
warfare has been made possible mainly because 
of the substantial assistance which has been ren- 
dered to the guerrillas by Greece’s Communist- 
dominated northern neighbors. As you know, 


el clear evidence of this assistance was found by the 





repre} 
litari; 








1 United Nations Commission of Investigation Con- 


cerning Greek Frontier Incidents, which visited 
Greece the early part of this year. 

Subversive efforts in Greece have also been aided 
by calculated campaigns of international Commu- 


ing nist press and radio, by diplomatic threats, by 


ostentatious displays of armed might, by exploita- 
tion of existing discontents, and by various other 
means designed to stir up political, economic, and 
religious strife. It is true that those efforts are 
often aided by misguided idealists who do not 
understand the real purpose of Communism, or 
by individuals, groups, or even governments who, 
in order to obtain Communist support for some 
particular objective, are willing to ally themselves 
at least temporarily with Communism. In Greece 
the Communists have received strong support from 
peoples with Slavic affiliations who have been en- 
couraged in their dreams of a Slavic-dominated 
Macedonia and Thrace. 

The contrast of this policy with the policy of 
the United States Government in Greece is strik- 
ing. We came to Greece at the request of the 
Greek Government, freely chosen by a freely 
elected Parliament, to help reestablish internal se- 
curity, to help feed and supply the Greek people, 
to help rebuild the destruction of the war, and to 
help start Greece on the road to economic recovery. 
Our objective is to restore Greece to a condition 
of stability as quickly as possible, so that the Greek 
people can once more live free, normal lives, with- 
out the necessity for outside aid. Our only selfish 
motive in doing this—if it could be called selfish— 
is to prevent the threat to world peace, and there- 
fore the threat to ourselves, which might result if 
the present unfortunate conditions in Greece were 
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allowed to continue. Greece has always been a 
poor country—without sufficient land or resources 
to provide a decent standard of living for its own 
people. It is self-evident that we were not im- 
pelled to assist Greece by any motive of economic 
imperialism—as we are accused by the Moscow 
press. 

I would like at this point to clarify an issue 
which often arises in discussing the Greek aid 
program. Critics of the program have frequently 
questioned the propriety of the United States’ 
“backing” the present Greek Government. The 
charge is often made, particularly by the Com- 
munist governments, that the Greek Government 
is not really democratic or representative of the 
Greek people. As to the representative character 
of the Greek Government, you may recall that 
general elections were held in Greece on March 31, 
1946. These elections, observed by 1,200 Ameri- 
can, British, and French officials, resulted in a 
substantial victory for the right and center politi- 
cal groups. Scientific sampling by disinterested 
specialists showed thai only 9.3 percent of the 
voters, representing for the most part extreme 
leftists, boycotted the elections for political rea- 
sons. Even allowing the maximum margin of 
error, the number of abstentions for political rea- 
sons was determined not to exceed 15 percent. 
The two leading parties in the elections, the Popu- 
lists and the Liberals, recently joined in a coalition 
government which received an overwhelming vote 
of confidence by the Parliament. 

Following these general elections, a plebiscite 
was held on September 1, 1946, with British and 
American observers, in which 68.3 percent of the 
eligible voters of Greece cast ballots favoring the 
return of the King. The legality and representa- 
tive character of the present government is not, 
therefore, questioned. It is possible, of course, 
that the attitude of the Greek people has changed 
one way or the other since these elections were held, 
as, indeed, the attitude of voters in any country 
may alter after their ballots are cast. It is, how- 
ever, generally conceded that, in view of the large 
portion of Greece controlled by the guerrillas, 
another election could not be carried out at the 
present time without disenfranchising a large 
percentage of the voters. . 

It is not the objective of the American aid pro- 
gram to “support” the present Greek Government 
or any other government. It is our objective to 
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assist the Greek people in maintaining the freedom 
to choose themselves the form and composition of 
their government. We have no desire to influence 
the judgment of the Greek people with regard to 
that government. 

It is also often asked why the United Nations, 
rather than the United States, could not have come 
to Greece’s assistance. This question was, of 
course, given careful consideration before the 
American aid program was formulated. It was 
discussed at some length in the congressional hear- 
ings concerning the program, and on March 24, 
1947, Mr. Dean Acheson, then Under Secretary of 
State, made the following comments concerning 
this particular point: 

“Tf Greece had applied to the United Nations or 
any of its related organizations, the essential ele- 
ment of time would have been lost, and the end 
result would have been the same. The funds 
would have to come primarily from the United 
States. The United Nations does not of itself 
possess funds. The Economic and Social Council 
is an advisory body that recommends economic, 
financial, and social action to member states. The 
International Bank, which is just now completing 
its organization, is set up primarily to make self- 
liquidating loans for long-term reconstruction 
purposes. It has not yet made any loans whatso- 
ever. The Economic Commission for Europe is 
still in its early organization stage. 

“Tt may be that at some future time the United 
Nations will be organized and equipped so as to 
render emergency aid to member states of the kind 
now needed in Greece and Turkey. But, as the 
President said, the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not now in position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. Even if some 
organ of the United Nations should decide to 
recommend assistance to Greece and Turkey, it 
would have eventually to turn primarily to the 
United States for funds and supplies and technical 
assistance. Even if the project were not blocked 
by the objections of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been lost, and time 
is of the essence.” 

Let us look, now, to our methods in Greece—how 
do they differ from the methods previously used by 
Unrra and the British to assist Greece? Can they 
combat the methods of the Communists? 
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On February 21 the British Government advised 
this Government that they would be forced on 
March 381 to terminate financial assistance to 
Greece. After extended debate the Congress au- 
thorized in May the Greek-Turkish Aid Act, un- 
der which 300 million dollars was allocated to 
Greece. At about the same time Congress au- 
thorized the post-Unrra relief bill, under which 
Greece was to receive between 40 and 50 million 
dollars in relief supplies. But Greece needed more 
than financial assistance. Uwrra and the British 
had spent 750 millions of dollars in Greece with- 
out making any real progress in starting Greece 
on the path to recovery. Greece needed not only 
money but experienced administrative, economic, 
and technical personnel to advise Greek officials, 
farmers, and industrialists in modern methods, 
The Greek Government asked us to send an Ameri- 
can mission for this purpose, a mission which 
would at the same time insure that American aid 
and Greece’s own resources are used effectively in 
achieving internal security and creating a stable, 
self-sustaining economy. The Mission which we 
sent to Greece in response to that request is 
headed by Dwight P. Griswold, former Governor 
of the State of Nebraska. The Mission consists 
of about 160 Americans engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the civilian program and 100 army and 
Navy personnel to assist in military aspects of the 
program. In addition, there will be at the peak 
of activity several hundred representatives of the 
U.S. contracting firms who are responsible for the 
reconstruction work under the program. 

Since July the Mission has been advising the 
Greek Government in such matters as government 
organization, budget and fiscal controls, taxation, 
programming and control of imports, stimulation 
of exports, methods for obtaining from Greek 
shipping interests a greater contribution to the 
Greek economy, development of a public-health 
and -welfare program, formulation of wage-price 
policies, and planning and implementation of the 
reconstruction programs. 

Concurrent with this economic assistance, Mis- 
sion military personnel have been helping the 
Greeks to supply and equip the army needed to 
defeat the guerrilla forces. This group deter- 
mines the type of equipment and supplies needed, 
observes their receipt and distribution in Greece, 
and instructs Greek personnel in their use. As & 
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result of a recent urgent request by the Greek 
Government inspired by a deterioration in the 
guerrilla war, 90 additional United States military 
officers are being sent to Greece as a part of the Aid 
Mission to render strategic and tactical advice to 
the Greek Army down to the divisional level. 
There are, however, no American combat troops in 
Greece. 

Original plans contemplated that about half the 
appropriation of 300 million dollars would be ex- 
pended for the civilian economy and the other half 
for military purposes. Funds have been ear- 
marked for the reconstruction of Greece’s war- 
damaged ports, canals, railroads, roads, telecom- 
munications, houses, schools, and productive facil- 
ities. Restoration of the most important of these 
was scheduled at an estimated 35 million dollars 
for external costs. Thus far, 23 million dollars 
has been obligated for this work, which is going 
ahead with increasing momentum. The equivalent 
of about 51 million dollars in Greek currency, ob- 
tained through the sale in Greece of consumers 
goods imported under the aid program, will defray 
the internal costs of reconstruction. 

The reconstruction work in Greece is being done 
under contracts entered into between the Army 
Corps of Engineers with leading American con- 
struction companies. These companies in turn 
employ Greek labor and subcontract to the maxi- 
mum extent possible with Greek firms. The prin- 
cipal projects under way at present are the repair 
of important segments of Greece’s 9,000 miles of 
roads, particularly in the vital link between Athens 
and Salonika, repairs to principal railroads, restor- 
ation of facilities at the ports of Volos, Piraeus, 
and Salonika, and clearance of the Corinth Canal. 
Fourteen major railroad bridges are being fabri- 
cated in this country. All of this reconstruction 
activity is a visible and dramatic evidence to the 
Greek people of the sincere desire of the United 
States to aid the Greek Nation. 

The Mission’s agricultural-rehabilitation pro- 
gram includes funds for the repair and purchase 
of equipment for increasing farm production and 
for carrying on research and instruction needed 
toimprove agricultural methods. Seeds, fertilizer, 
insecticides, machinery, and spare parts purchased 
with aid funds are already going forward to Greece 
in significant volume. Local processing facilities 
for sterilizing dried fruits, for pressing olives, and 
for ginning cotton will be repaired or rebuilt so 
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that Greek products may be properly marketed. 
A well-drilling program has been started to in- 
crease supplies of ground water necessary to ex- 
pand productive land areas. 

The Mission has also undertaken a public-health 
program as part of the rehabilitation of Greece. 
The basic objectives of the program are to improve 
the organization of Greek health services, to com- 
bat those diseases, such as malaria and tuberculosis, 
which constitute the greatest economic drain upon 
the country, and to train the Greeks in nursing 
and other practical public-health fields. The Mis- 
sion’s Public Health Division has taken steps to 
procure vaccine and sanitary facilities for the 
350,000 refugees in the northern part of Greece 
who have been made homeless by guerrilla ac- 
tivities. 

In the field of labor the Mission is aiding the 
Greek Government in the development of a sound 
wage and salary structure designed to promote in- 
dustrial efficiency and an equitable relationship 
between income and prices. The Mission is sup- 
porting a program to train workers in the skills 
required for the reconstruction program and in 
other vocational fields which will assist in Greek 
recovery. 

The Mission is collaborating with the Greek 
Government in the institution of extensive reforms 
in Government administration, which had become 
so badly disorganized as a result of the war that 
it was unable to carry on even the normal functions 
of a government. The objective in this field is to 
increase administrative efficiency, to improve civil- 
service procedures, and to make over-all savings 
in the Greek budget by elimination of duplication 
of effort and unnecessary government services. 
The Greek Government is reducing its civil-service 
employees by 15,000 before December 15, under a 
plan developed in collaboration with the American 
Mission. 

Another important aspect of the aid program 
is to assist the Greek Government to improve ex- 
port and import controls. The Mission’s efforts 
are directed toward the elimination of luxury im- 
ports and the assurance that all of the basic needs 
of economy will be met. One of the most difficult 
aspects of the program is to find markets for Greek 
exports in order to revive Greek foreign trade, 
which is essential if the country is to become self- 
sufficient. The Mission is now assisting the Greek 
Government in reviving trade with the U.S. and 
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U.K. zones of Germany—trade with Germany hav- 
ing been the largest segment of prewar Greek 
trade. In accordance with an agreement between 
the Greek Government and the Mission, a Foreign 
Trade Administration headed by an American em- 
ployee of the Greek Government has been created. 
This Administration is responsible for the issuance 
of import licenses and the stimulation of exports. 

The plans that have been laid are good. Greece 
now has for the first time since the termination of 
the war a balanced economic program designed to 
start her on the road to self-support. The Greek 
Government is cooperating fully with the Ameri- 
can Mission in efforts to turn Greece’s own re- 
sources into the recovery effort. For the first 
time since the war, there is on paper a balanced 
Greek budget. 

Economic improvement resulting from imple- 
mentation of this program, however, cannot be 
expected quickly. So far there has been little real 
evidence of progress. The methods at our disposal 
have not yet overcome the force of circumstances 
existing when we came to Greece. Since the suc- 
cess of the program depends first of all on the 
restoration of internal security, it has been ham- 
pered by continued guerrilla activity. Military 
operations have forced many persons from their 
homes in the north of Greece to seek refuge in pro- 
tected communities where their presence creates 
an acute health problem and their support a seri- 
ous drain on national resources. There are, more- 
over, other factors which have had an unfavorable 
effect on the program. The extreme drought dur- 
ing the present crop year has resulted in a grain 
harvest in Greece of only two-thirds normal, and 
in order to feed the population approximately 28 
million dollars of additional grain must be im- 
ported. Increased world prices have reduced by 
a significant percentage the buying power of funds 
appropriated. Intensified guerrilla warfare, re- 
sulting in over-all worsening of the military situa- 
tion, has made it necessary to devote to military 
purposes 9 million dollars originally scheduled for 
reconstruction. Continued unsettled conditions 
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have seriously affected the collection of indigenous 
food products and the distribution of supplies, 
have aggravated inflationary conditions, and re- 
tarded foreign and domestic commerce. 

As a result of these factors the Department of 
State is giving serious consideration at this time to 
the question of additional aid to Greece during 
the present fiscal year and after the expiration of 
the present program. Greece is, as you know, one 
of the 16 European countries in the European Re- 
covery Program, if and when the program is put 
into effect. That program is designed to meet the 
economic needs of the participating countries on a 
cooperative basis, and under the plan the deficit in 
Greece’s balance of payments would be provided 
for. There are, however, other equally important 
Greek requirements for which provision would not 
be made in the European Recovery Program. I 
particularly have in mind the need for foreign 
assistance in equipping Greece’s military forces so 
long as the guerrilla warfare continues and re 
mains a threat to Greek independence. 

We cannot yet prove by results achieved to date 
that our methods in Greece can win. We know 
that they are consistent with our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter and with the sover- 
eignty and dignity of the Greek state. We think 
that they are effective methods; and those respon- 











sible for the execution of the program, both in 
Greece and in Washington, are constantly seeking, 
within the limits set by the Congress, to refine and 
perfect these methods. 

The decision as to whether America will en 
into the European Recovery Program and the de 
cision as to whether we will continue other vital 
aid to Greece are, of course, for the people and 
Congress of the United States. It is up to them 
to decide the nature and extent of future assist- 
ance to Greece, and to Europe. And this decision 
may, in the final analysis, be the answer to the 
question of whether Greece and democracy cal 
survive, since it will be the measure of the deter: 
mination of the American people to make 
survive. 
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Aid Essential to European Integrity and Independence 


BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT! 


I want to talk to you very briefly this evening 
about the European Recovery Program, com- 
monly referred to as the Marshall Plan. 

I realize fully that few subjects have been as 
widely discussed as this one. 

Newspapers, magazines, the radio, the Congres- 
sional Record are literally full of the Marshall 
Plan. 

This very excess of presentation and argument 
has served in many cases to confuse the real issues. 

Doubtless many of you are honestly wondering 
what course the United States should follow in 
this matter. 

You are probably asking whether Europe 
really needs so much help and, if so, why we should 
provide it in addition to the billions which we 
poured into Europe through Lend-Lease, Unrra, 
the Export-Import Bank, and otherwise. You 
may be saying that Europe should go back to work. 
And you may be thinking if we must help, why 
not give them such food and coal as we can spare 
and let it go at that. 

Finally, you may be afraid of the effects of the 
Marshall Plan on inflation here at home. 

All these are perfectly natural questions, de- 
serving very thoughtful and considerate attention. 

Let me first remind you, however, that the Eu- 
ropean countries in the Marshall Plan comprise 
a highly industrialized area of 270 million people, 
with a high prewar standard of living. Before 
World War II these countries operated about two 
thirds of the ocean shipping of the world and did 
about one fourth of the international trade of the 
world. They had incomes from foreign invest- 
ments and services sufficient to pay for about one 
fourth of their imports from the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately these investments quickly disap- 
peared in the huge maw of war. 

Most of this territory in western Europe was 
devastated in the war. You know about that, of 
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course, because many of you have seen it, and all 
of you have read about it. 

But this obvious damage to European economic 
life was exceeded by an even greater hidden 
damage—invisible things—broken links between 
farmer and city worker, between port and inland 
markets, between nation and nation; and, perhaps 
more serious than all, loss of faith in many coun- 
tries in the integrity and stability of their money. 

My observation during five months in Europe 
this year convinced me that people there are still 
just as hard-working and serious as we are here 
in the United States. They will always work if 
they have something to work with and if they can 
get paid for their work. 

If you were a farmer or a factory worker in 
Europe, you would probably hesitate to exchange 
your labor for paper money which wouldn’t buy 
the things you needed because of shortages. You 
would wonder what the buying power of the paper 
money might be a year or two hence and would 
probably end up by not working quite so hard or 
by diverting your labor to something you could 
consume yourself. 

And still restoration of production in Europe 
has made remarkable progress, everything con- 
sidered. 

For greater food production, the European 
farmer needs fertilizers and agricultural imple- 
ments. But for lack of food the coal miner can’t 
get out the necessary coal for the production of fer- 
tilizers and steel. Thus the shortage of agricul- 
tural implements is partly due to lack of steel 
which goes back to coal and back of that to food 
again. 

Coal is the worst of the visible bottlenecks. 


1 Address broadcast from Habana on Dec. 8, 1947, and 
released to the press on the same date. The Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation is William L. Clayton, former Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
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In recent weeks, there has been a great increase 
in coal output both in England and the Ruhr, 
which proves that it can be done. 

The greatest invisible bottleneck is unstable 
money. Europe can remove these bottlenecks only 
with our help. 

Europe’s main problem is one of production. 
Increased production can break those vicious 
circles and forge the links enabling Europeans to 
pull together. 

As you know, western Europe is highly indus- 
trialized. Great quantites of food and raw ma- 
terials must be imported, principally from the 
Western Hemisphere, to feed the human beings 
and the machines in the cities. Manufactured 
goods are then exported to pay for these imports. 

But because of the dislocations of war, it has so 
far been impossible to get this vast complicated 
economic machine going again at anything like 
normal] speed. 

Some day this will be done, and then Europe 
can stand on her own feet again without special 
outside assistance. 

Meantime, however, Europe must continue to 
eat and work, if economic chaos is to be avoided. 
To do this, she must import food and raw ma- 
terials in quantities far in excess of her ability to 
pay. 

It is the purpose of the Marshall Plan to supply 
the 16 countries and western Germany with such 
essential imports until these countries can get 
back into production and until they can reconstruct 
and develop their shattered economies with the 
aid of credits from the International Bank and 
other sources. 

The future of Europe will then largely depend 
upon the efforts of the European peoples them- 
selves and upon the success of efforts to expand 
world trade by lowering the barriers and eliminat- 
ing the discriminations in such trade. 

You have read in the newspapers, I am sure, of 
the work of the United Nations Preparatory Com- 
mittee on world trade, consisting of representa- 
tives of 18 nations, meeting at Geneva for five 
months this last spring and summer, As a result 
of that meeting 120 trade agreements were entered 
into between the nations present, reducing sub- 
stantially tariffs and discriminatory practices in 
the exchange of goods between nations. 

In addition, a charter for the International 
Trade Organization of the United Nations was 


agreed to for submission to the World Conference 
on Trade and Employment now meeting in 
Habana. This charter is expected to serve as a 
common code of conduct in international economic 
relations; it provides for negotiation between na- 
tions for lowering barriers to trade and for elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices in international 
trade. Such action should result in a great in- 
crease in the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of goods in the world, so that people 
everywhere will have more to eat, more to wear, 
and better homes in which to live. 

Europe is vitally interested in all of this. Her 
economy depends greatly on world trade. 

But, first, there must be economic recovery in 
Europe. 

For this, Europe desperately needs the help 
which Congress will be asked to provide. 

The United States is the only country in the 
world able to provide this help. While the war 
almost destroyed the economy of Europe, it enor- 
mously expanded the economy of the United 
States. No enemy ever invaded our country or 
bombed our cities. We built many new factories 
and added to the old ones. We developed new 
techniques of production. We greatly increased 
our production of food. In the present year our 
total production of goods and services is estimated 
at 235 billions of dollars. Less than 2 percent 
of that sum annually for four years will finance 
the Marshall Plan. It is highly important that 
the entire cost of the Marshall Plan be covered 
through taxation. In this way any inflationary 
effects should be substantially neutralized. © 

Even with the Marshall Plan, our exports in 
1948 and later are almost certain to be less than 
in 1947. 

To supply Europe with food and coal only 
would be wholly inadequate. This is not a relief 
job. It is a job of economic recovery. There will 
be no recovery in Europe if there are no raw ma- 
terials for the factories, even though the people 
do not starve or freeze. People out of work, walk- 
ing the streets, with factories closed, cannot re- 
construct their shattered economies. 


To do half a job here would only mean that we | 


would lose what we put into it, and when the 
money’s all spent, we’d find Europe worse off than 
when we started. 

Some people seriously question our responsibil- 
ity and interest in this matter; they argue that 
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Europe’s difficulties are not of our making and 
that we should let Europe work out of her troubles 
as best she can. 


This view fails to take into account the vast ' 


change which has come over our world in the last 
few years. Many of us can remember when there 
were no airplanes, or radios, or even automobiles. 
In less than 50 years the world has been trans- 
formed into one great big neighborhood. 

Not for long can we have a happy and prosper- 
ous America if other large and important sections 
of the world lie prostrate, cold, and hungry as a 
result uf the war. 

There are probably few people left who still 
imagine that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans can 
protect us from all enemies. But there are more 
who believe that we can build an economic wall 
around America and enjoy a high standard of 
living here, while a good part of the outside world 
remains in ruins, with its people half starved and 
in tatters. 

And there are many who preach a course of 
action for our country which can only be explained 
on the assumption that they do secretly cherish 
such beliefs. 

I sometimes wonder if we Americans realize 
that most of these countries in western Europe 
are today struggling desperately to maintain their 
independence and integrity and what that means 
to us. 

If an enemy army were pounding at their gates, 
we would understand perfectly well what was 
going on. 

But that is the old-fashioned way. The new 
technique is to bore from within, in the hope that 
this will not particularly disturb the rest of the 
world and will not bring in powerful allies to help. 

The whole world sees the intended victim writh- 
ing in the grasp of a great power bent upon subju- 
gation and control, but because armies are not on 
the march and airplanes on the wing, some of us 
cross to the other side of the street and go about 
our business. 

Russia has announced her undying opposition 
tothe Marshall Plan. She is doing everything in 
her power to prevent its adoption. If it is adopted 
she will do everything in her power to prevent its 
suecess. She talks about Yankee imperialism. 
Last year, at the height of our financial, industrial, 
and military power, we set the Philippines free. 
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Moreover, we sent a commission to the Philippines 
to join in celebrating the birth of the new Republic. 

Western Europe is made up of our kind of peo- 
ple. Many of our forefathers came from there. 
Those people hate Communism, but if they must 
resist it under conditions of economic frustration, 
cold, and hunger, they will lose the fight. 

Let there be no mistake about it. If we should 
say that we will not supply the necessary help 
without which there can be no European recovery 
within the foreseeable future, it is almost certain 
that every country in continental Europe would 
lose the battle to maintain its integrity and 
independence. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Interim European Aid Program. Draft Legisla- 
tion and Background Information, Submitted by the 
Department of State to a Joint Session of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, November, 1947. S. Doc. 108, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 36 pp. 

European Interim Aid Act of 1947. S. Rept. 771, To 
accompany 8S. 1774. 80th Cong., Ist sess. 16 pp. 

Interim Aid for Europe: Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess., on Interim Aid for Europe. November 
10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1947. iii, 272 pp. [Department of 
State, pp. 2-99. ] 

Emergency Foreign Aid: Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess., on Proposed Legislation To Promote World 
Peace and the General Welfare, National Interest, and 
Foreign Policy of the United States by Providing Interim 
Aid to Certain Foreign Countries. November 10, 12, 13, 
14, 18, 20, 21, 22, and 25, 1947. ii, 359 pp. [Department 
of State, pp. 2-38; 41-86; 349-350.] 

The French Crisis and Interim Aid. Preliminary Re- 
port Two, Subcommittee on France and the Low Coun- 
tries . . ., House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
pursuant to H. Res. 296, a resolution creating a special 
committee on foreign aid. H. Rept. 1146, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. iii, 20 pp. 

Grain Requirements and Availabilities (Cereals Except 
Rice). Preliminary Report Three of the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, pursuant to H. Res. 296, a 
resolution creating a special committee on foreign aid. 
H. Rept. 1147, 80th Cong., Ist sess. ili, 10 pp. 

Fertilizer Requirements and Availabilities (Western 
Europe, With Special Attention to France, Italy, Western 
Germany, and Austria). Preliminary Report Four of 
the House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, pursuant to 
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Economic Aspects of the Bogota Conference 


BY NORMAN ARMOUR! 
Assistant Secretary for Political Affairs 


It is always a pleasure to meet with a group in 
which are many old friends, and it is a privilege 
to discuss with the distinguished membership 
which makes up the Board of Directors of the Pan 
American Society certain of our Hemisphere prob- 
lems and particularly some of the economic ques- 
tions which may be expected to come before the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States at Bogot&é. These questions are highly im- 
portant to the future of inter-American relations, 
and it is essential that our delegation to the Con- 
ference be fully aware of the views of groups of 
citizens such as the Society, whose members have 
for so long played an outstanding role in advising 
and assisting in our economic relations with the 
other American nations. I have therefore looked 
forward particularly to this opportunity to speak 
to you tonight. 

Economic cooperation among the American re- 
publics was given extensive consideration at the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, which was held in Mexico City in 1945. 
Subsequently, the subject was raised at the Con- 
ference fur the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security at Rio de Janeiro last August. You 
all know how successful the Rio conference was. 
The treaty which it produced was described yester- 
day by Senator Vandenberg as “sunlight in a dark 
world”. He characterized it as “a supplement 
and not a substitute for the United Nations” and 
called it “cheerful, encouraging, and happy news 
in a war-weary world which is groping, amid con- 
stant and multiple alarms, toward the hopes by 
which men live.” Certainly the acclamation with 


* Address delivered before the Pan American Society in 
New York City on Dec. 9, 1947, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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which the treaty has been received both in the 
New World and the Old has marked it as one of 
the few encouraging international agreements in 
these trying times. The United States was fortu- 
nate in having at Rio de Janeiro a delegation of 
broad vision, the members of which left all party 
politics on our own shores when they set forth 
for Brazil. Rarely have we sent abroad a more 
distinguished delegation. You will recall that it 
consisted of the Secretary of State; the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Sen- 
ator Vandenberg; the former chairman of that 
Committee, Senator Connally; our Representative 
to the United Nations, ex-Senator Austin; the 
former chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, Congressman Bloom; and our 
Ambassador to Brazil. The result of their work 
was worthy of their ability, and the treaty of re- 
ciprocal assistance, which, as you know, was rati- 
fied yesterday by the Senate by an unprecedented 
vote of 72 to 1, is an example of community action 
by the countries of the New World, which we trust 
will be the means of forever banishing war from 
this Hemisphere. 

The question has been asked: “If it is desirable 
to conclude an agreement for Hemisphere coopera- 
tion in the field of defense, is it not equally desir- 
able to conclude a parallel agreement in the 
economic field?” The answer at Rio was emphati- 
cally “yes”, with the result that the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council was re- 
quested to prepare a draft of a basic agreement for 
inter-American economic cooperation, for consid- 
eration at the Bogoté meeting. The Council is 
now engaged in that work and will present a draft 
for study by the American governments prior to 
the Conference. I should like to go over with you 
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some of the problems as they are developing and 
to indicate our hopes as to the kind of agreement 
which may finally result. 

Close economic cooperation among the Ameri- 
can nations has a growing tradition—in fact, it 
has become of great importance in contributing to 
improved economic conditions in the Americas. 
What we must seek in the agreement to be signed 
at Bogota is the basis for making that economic 
cooperation even more effective in the future. 

The Bogoté conference, as you know, has now 
been set for March 30 instead of January 17 as 
originally planned. While we did not initiate 
the proposal to postpone the conference, we were 
glad to go along with the majority in this decision, 
particularly as we hope by the end of March that 
plans for economic aid to Europe should have 
been decided and the United Nations Trade Con- 
ference at Habana will have been concluded. The 
Bogota conference will meet at a time when seri- 
ous economic problems concern all of the Ameri- 
can republics, including our own country. At the 
present period, unfortunately, instead of being 
well on our way out of the transition period and 
into full postwar development, we are still faced 
with many difficulties, and it is evident that this 
situation will continue for some time to come. The 
plans for the future which will be discussed at 
Bogoté must therefore be based on the economic 
facts as they exist today. I think we will all 
agree that we should not attempt too much too 
rapidly but preferably build upon the lines which 
have in the past proven most successful. In any 
case, the agreement which we look forward to 
signing at Bogota will be a basic agreement, de- 
tailed development of which we may expect at the 
technical economic conference which is scheduled 
to follow in the latter part of 1948. 

From the viewpoint of both our neighboring 
nations and ourselves, the matter of economic 
development and the means by which it can go 
forward will certainly be one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the Bogoté agreement. When 
we say that the sound economic development of 
Latin America is in our own interest, we are not 
merely paying lip service to a popular idea. Un- 
fortunately, however, one still hears the criticism 
that this Government and the people of the United 
States do not favor economic development in Latin 
America since such development would compete 
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with our own production. This opinion is defi- 
nitely in error. Our Government holds the view 
that fuller utilization should be made of the re- 
sources of underdeveloped countries, in such a way 
that a better balance of economic activity results 
between primary and secondary industries. Care- 
ful consideration should be given both to the 
improvement and the extension of primary indus- 
tries and to the proportion in which soundly based 
manufacturing industries should be developed. 

How economic-development programs can best 
be carried out is a serious problem. Proposals 
have been discussed in the press to the effect that 
our Government should make available tremendous 
sums, running into billions of dollars. I should 
be less than frank if I were to fail to state that such 
proposals are not possible of attainment. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment has large funds at its disposal for develop- 
ment loans to supplement private investments, and, 
if the Bank has not up to now adequately met Latin 
American requests for financing, I am sure that the 
matter is being given careful study at the present 
time, and I am confident that solutions will be 
found to the problems which have in the past 
delayed operations of this character. 

Aside from the International Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank is an important factor in Latin 
American development programs. In past years 
actual loans in excess of 400 million dollars have 
been made, and additional amounts totaling nearly 
250 million dollars are committed. Further pro- 
posals submitted by various American govern- 
ments and nationals are now under consideration 
by the Export-Import Bank. 

In this connection I may say that, in our view, 
the use of Government funds for development op- 
erations should not displace or discourage private 
investments. There is no question of the existence 
of numberless opportunities for sound investment 
in Latin America. Many of these should be and 
will be Ceveloped by private capital if a favorable 
climate is created and if other factors, such as the 
growth of technical skills, can keep pace—for the 
development of new industries requires the simul- 
taneous expansion of all the necessary economic 
factors essential to production and not merely the 
investment of capital. 

Another factor of great importance if real prog- 
ress is to be made in development programs is the 
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treatment to be accorded foreign capital and skills, 
and this will doubtless have a place in the basic 
economic agreement at Bogoté. The economic 
development of Latin America is a long-range and 
continuing operation—requiring as much as 
twenty or thirty years, not merely four or five. 
We should, therefore, plan for the long pull, and 
we must recognize that, if development programs 
are to be carried out by means of cooperative ac- 
tion between this country and the Latin American 
countries individually, the arrangements must be 
beneficial to both parties. There needs to be a re- 
statement of the rights and obligations entailed in 
international investments and then a full and con- 
tinued observance of them, so that both sides may 
come to know and respect the rules of the game. 
Moreover, the Government of the United States, 
through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, is 
today actively engaged in carrying out large-scale 
and long-range programs for working with the 
other American governments to improve the stand- 
ard of living in their countries. These programs, 
which are in the fields of health and sanitation, 
agriculture, and education, have for their objective 
the raising of standards to a point where the other 
American republics may more fully realize the 
opportunities of a democratic way of life. We 
fully realize that the attainment of this objective 
will also result in economic benefits to our own 
country, since prosperous, healthy, and literate 
peoples are not only better neighbors but also bet- 
ter customers. Also, in the field of technical co- 
operation we have had another program which 
will show increasing results as time goes on. For 
nearly ten years the Congress has been appropriat- 
ing funds, through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, for 
such cooperative purposes as the study of mineral 
resources and development of mining and metal- 
lurgical methods; surveys of fishery and wildlife 
resources; maintenance of weather stations; stud- 
ies of methods of insect pest elimination and dis- 
ease control; and agricultural experiment stations 
for research in the development and uses of various 
products. In no field of activity has the good- 
neighbor policy been demonstrated in such a con- 
crete and constructive fashion as in these programs. 
The measures which I have mentioned as con- 
tributing to the economic development of Latin 
America are largely of a cooperative nature. 
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Equally important are the steps which can be 
taken by each country individually. The fact is 
sometimes overlooked that national measures can 
be taken which will do much to advance economic 
development. In fact, in many cases these should 
precede rather than follow efforts to obtain exter- 
nal cooperation in development programs. I think 
this is particularly true in the field of fiscal policy, 
but it applies elsewhere as well. To recognize this, 
and to state it, is not to be unsympathetic to the 
need of various countries for economic assistance— 
it is simply to keep things in proper perspective, 
There is a large field for inter-American economic 
cooperation, and there is likewise a large field for 
national action to make that cooperation effective, 

The questions being discussed at the moment at 
the Habana conference bear an important rela- 
tionship to the economic matters to be considered 
at Bogoté. While it might not seem wise to bring 
into the inter-American economic agreement at 
this stage the same issues which the American 
nations and others are debating at Habana, the 
results of the Habana conference—the degree to 
which it succeeds—will contribute to the success 
and effectiveness of the agreement to be drafted 
at Bogota. 

For inter-American economic cooperation to 
be fully effective, it must include an understanding 
on both principles and practices in the broad field 
covered by the Iro charter, including undertak- 
ings to reduce trade barriers to mutual advantage 
and to place trade on a nondiscriminatory and 
multilateral basis, the conditions under which new 
industries are to be protected, the joint action 
which should be taken to meet surplus commodity 
problems when they arise, and the measures to 
handle the problems caused by restrictive trading 
practices by private business organizations. At 
the Geneva conference during the past spring and 
summer, which produced the draft Ivo charter now 
under study at Habana, there was concluded, as 
you know, the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade, the most comprehensive undertaking ever 
attempted in this field. Of the other American 
republics, Brazil, Chile, and Cuba were repre- 
sented at Geneva and contributed their full share 
to the final success of the agreement, and during 
the months ahead we look forward to having all 
of the other American republics become parties 
through the negotiation of further tariff agree- 
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ments. The gradual widening of the scope of the 
general agreement among the American nations 
and others will of course contribute in a specific 
and important manner to strengthening the bases 
for effective inter-American and international eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

One problem which causes considerable concern 
on the part of our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is that relating to the availability of ma- 
terials which are still in short supply in this coun- 
try and which may become even more difficult to 
obtain in future months. While our industries are 
converted fully to peacetime activities, production 
of many items is still inadequate to meet our own 
and world requirements, and it has therefore been 
necessary to retain export controls on certain com- 
modities. Through these controls our Govern- 
ment has attempted to protect the interests of all 
and to insure a fair and equitable distribution of 
available supplies. This will continue to be our 
policy even though our efforts on behalf of the 
European Recovery Program make some products 
more scarce and difficult to obtain than they have 
been in the past. 

The European Recovery Program presents an- 
other problem bearing directly on our economic 
relations with Latin America. As you know, the 
question is frequently asked: “Is there to be a 
program for Latin America similar to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program?” The answer must be 
“no”, if one is thinking of a comparable short- 
term program. However, the European Recovery 
Program will very definitely affect Latin America. 

The purpose of the European Recovery Program 
is to enable western Europe to continue to eat and 
work until they can get back into production and 
export enough to maintain their trade balance. 
The largest requirements are food and fuel, and 
raw materials. 

Some Latin American countries have balance-of- 
payments problems, but they are more readily 
manageable because they do not arise from the 
necessary heavy importations of food and raw ma- 
terials as is the case with western Europe. What 
latin America needs is capital goods, such as 
equipment, machinery, tools, engineering services, 
for the development of their resources and indus- 
trialization. The Export-Import Bank has 
already made some sizeable loans to Latin America 
for this purpose. Latin American countries can 
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also expect assistance from the International Bank, 
for which Congress has already provided a share 
of capital. 

There are actually two aspects of the European 
Recovery Program. The first relates to food and 
raw materials. As I have said, Europe must be 
enabled to continue to eat and work until produc- 
tion can be well started. The second aspect of the 
Recovery Program involves capital goods items, a 
considerable part of which will be produced by 
Europe itself. The fact that many types of ma- 
chinery and equipment for reconstruction are simi- 
lar to those needed for development and replace- 
ment purposes in Latin America—and in our own 
country as well—will undoubtedly contribute to 
accentuate the shortages to which I have previously 
referred. We shall endeavor to minimize the in- 
conveniences that may result and, as I said, we 
shall endeavor to administer whatever export con- 
trols may be necessary with fair and equitable 
treatment for all. 

Of particular interest to the other American 
republics is a statement made by Secretary Mar- 
shall to the effect that the specific proposals to 
be made to the Congress contemplate the use of 
substantial funds for purchases outside the United 
States of commodities not readily available in 
sufficient quantities in this country. In all prob- 
ability, the United States will operate a very large 
part of its own supply program on a grant basis— 
that is, the commodities will be sent to Europe 
free of charge. While the procurement program 
will provide a large amount of dollars for part 
of the supplies from the other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, they will certainly not be 
sufficient to cover the total sum. Obviously these 
dollar expenditures will directly benefit the coun- 
tries concerned, at a time when European markets 
—or at least payment in convertible currencies— 
might otherwise be lacking. The availability of 
dollar exchange will thus help to relieve difficult 
foreign-exchange situations. 

Thus we see that though the European Recovery 
Program does not apply directly to Latin 
America, the whole economic fabric of the world 
is today so closely interwoven that such a program 
is bound to affect vitally the people of the Western 
Hemisphere. From a humanitarian point of 
view I am sure that the countries of this Hemi- 
sphere want to support the program. Moreover, 
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if the world is to be preserved from Communism 
their assistance is needed. And, finally, the pro- 
gram will restore their former markets in Europe. 
It is safe to say that without the restoration of 
these former markets there can be no permanent 
solution to the economic difficulties which now be- 
set the American republics. 

In addition to the economic problems on which 
I have touched here this evening, many other im- 
portant subjects will be considered at the confer- 
ence at Bogoté. These include reorganization 
and strengthening of the inter-American system, 
the general question of recognition of de facto gov- 
ernments, and the development and improvement 
of inter-American social services. The American 
republics will, with their traditional spirit of 


friendship, which was so well exemplified last 
summer at the conference of Rio de Janeiro, dis- 
cuss these subjects with respect for one another’s 
opinions and with appreciation of the local prob- 
lems out of which arise whatever differences of 
opinion may exist. Together, in mutual sympathy 
and understanding, they will undoubtedly reach 
agreement on the subjects considered by them. I 
anticipate that the Bogota conference will repre- 
sent another major step forward in the march of 
this Hemisphere toward international good-will 
and cooperative assistance to one another and to 
all countries. It is thus that a region, acting 
within the United Nations, can contribute 
immeasurably to the future well-being and peace 
of the entire world. 


Bogota Conference Postponed Until March 30 


[Released to the press by the Pan American Union December 5] 

March 30, 1948, is the new opening date set for 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States at Bogoté, voted by the Pan American 
Union Governing Board on December 5. Pre- 
viously scheduled to convene on January 17, the 
Conference is to undertake among other things a 
reorganization of the inter-American system and 
adoption of an inter-American agreement on eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The action was approved by all 21 member na- 
tions of the Governing Board after consultations 
on the change proposed December 1 by the Gov- 
ernments of Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. Their proposal cited 
the advisability of ascertaining the results of the 
Habana world trade conference in planning the 
economic agreement, which many delegates have 
cited as the most important item on the Bogota 
agenda. The delegates also unanimously adopted 
a resolution introduced by Luis Quintanilla, Mexi- 
can Ambassador to the Pan American Union, that 
the new opening date be considered final and not 
subject to further postponement. The resolution 
also expressed the desire that a special economic 
conference be held as early as possible in the second 
half of 1948, as originally scheduled at the Inter- 


American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security in Rio de Janeiro in 
August 1947. 

Panama alone considered the reason inadequate 
for postponement but acceded to the view of the 
other governments. Chile expressed her readiness 
to attend the meetings in January but added her 
willingness to do as the other countries desired. 
Several of the delegates emphasized the desire of 
their governments to accede to the wishes of Co- 
lombia as host of the Conference. 

Antonio Rocha, Colombian Ambassador to the 
Pan American Union, explained that his Govern- 
ment was prepared to receive the delegates on 
schedule and had never asked for a postponement 
but that he was empowered by his Government to 
accept the Governing Board’s decision on the date. 
He stated that Colombia agreed that the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation among the Americas 
is of the utmost importance and that if the con- 
sideration of the Habana debates can aid in per- 
fecting inter-American economic relations, this 
will strengthen the inter-American system, 

The new date of March 30 was set to place the 
opening session of the Conference after the Holy 
Week holidays. 
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Renewal of Defense Agreement With Panama 


[Released to the press December 10] 

The United States Ambassador to Panama, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, and the Acting For- 
eign Minister of the Republic of Panama, Fran- 
cisco A. Filos, signed an agreement on December 
10 on behalf of their Governments which provides 
for the continued use of certain sites in the terri- 
tory of the Republic for the defense of the Panama 
Canal. 

This new agreement exemplifies and continues 
the spirit of cooperation evidenced by Panama in 
the accord of May 18, 1942. Under the former 
agreement the Republic of Panama made available 
134 areas in its national territory for use during 
World War II. The new accord provides for use 
by the United States of 13 sites, principally tech- 
nical installations essential to safe aerial naviga- 
tion, for a period of five years. A fourteenth site 
at Rio Hato, an important military air base some 
70 miles west of Panama City, will be leased by the 
United States under terms of the agreement for a 
period of 10 years, with option for an additional 
10 years. 

The agreement signed in Panama on December 
10 is the result of a lengthy study by the two Gov- 
ernments of lessons learned during the recent 
conflict relative to Canal defenses and takes into 
account its current and future security require- 
ments. It is designed to insure continuous opera- 
tion and effective protection of the Canal as pro- 
vided in the treaty of friendship and cooperation 
signed by the two countries in 1936. It gives 
recognition to the fact that requirements of modern 
defense make essential the use of certain areas 
outside the 10-mile-wide Canal Zone for the pro- 
tection of the international waterway which is so 
vital to the interests of the United States and 
Panama. 

The agreement provides for the appointment by 
the two Governments of representatives who will 
jointly administer the agreement. Under terms of 
the accord the United States assumes authority 
and responsibility for all technical, military, and 
economic matters connected with the operation of 
the 14 defense sites. 
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The text of the agreement was released as De- 
partment of State press release 967 of December 
12, 1947. 





Provisional Agreement With Mexico 
Modifying Trade Agreement 
[Released to the press December 13] 

Pending a more definitive revision of Schedule I 
of the trade agreement between the United States 
and Mexico signed December 23, 1942, the Govern- 
ment of Mexico has decided upon the immediate 
provisional conversion of the specific rates of duty 
on products imported into Mexico enumerated in 
that schedule to ad valorem or compound rates at 
levels equivalent to those prevailing in 1942. 

The new duties, which will be promulgated by a 
decree to be published Monday, December 15, in 
the Diario Oficial (Official Gazette), will become 
effective five days thereafter, but the Government 
of Mexico has given assurance that the existing 
rates of duty will be applicable to all shipments 
actually en route from points within the United 
States to Mexico on the date of publication. 

The United States has consented to this action 
in recognition of the acute need of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to correct the imbalance in its 
trade relations with the United States and to afford 
a more reasonable measure of protection for Mex- 
ican industries until such time as the negotiations 
for a more definitive Schedule I, mentioned above, 
can be concluded. 

Those negotiations will be undertaken imme- 
diately following the termination of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
now in session at Habana and will be conducted 
pursuant to the Trade Agreements Act and in 
accordance with the procedures established there- 
under. The customary public notice of intention 
to negotiate will be issued, and interested parties 
will be invited to submit views to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in writing and orally 
at public hearings. The contemplated negotia- 
tions will include, for the present, changes in 
Schedule I only. 
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Denial of Accusation That Department of State Has Made 
Wholesale Reductions in U.S. Tariffs 


LETTER FROM ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


[Released to the press December 9] 
Teat of letter dated December 9, 1947, from Robert 
A, Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, to Arthur 
Besse, President of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers 


My Dear Mr. Besse: The receipt is acknow]l- 
edged of your letter of November 20 in which you 
accuse the Department of State of having made 
wholesale reductions in United States tariffs, far 
beyond anything which the Congress was led to 
expect, under conditions providing no basis for 
determining the adequacy of existing tariff rates 
and no method of correcting possible errors except 
through repudiation of the Geneva agreement. 
This action, you state, ignores the facts of eco- 
nomic life. 

The plainest fact of economic life today is that 
in addition to the necessity for sending goods for 
reconstruction, the greatest assistance which we 
can render to world economic recovery is the open- 
ing of our markets to an increased import trade 
so that once recovery of production begins abroad 
it will not be stopped by lack of markets. An in- 
creased volume of international trade and espe- 
cially increased imports by the United States are 
essential to recovery and it is no exaggeration to 
say that this country’s peace and security depend 
on that recovery. 

This is not tantamount to saying that we must 
open our markets indiscriminately. If we had 
wished to do that, a great deal of time and expense 
might have been saved by a straight horizontal 
cut in our tariffs. However, that would have been 
a form of tariff reduction which would not have 
taken into account the needs of particular indus- 
tries. Instead all tariff concessions were consid- 
ered individually. Two years’ preparatory work, 
here and abroad, went into elaboration of the 
Agreement, including seven months of negotiation 
at Geneva. 
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The past level of our import trade, and its com- 
position, were known, and it was recognized that 
if this country was to avoid a repetition of the 
experience of the early nineteen thirties it was 
imperative that our future import trade be larger 
than ever before. That in itself constituted a 
basic reason for a vigorous program to reduce 
trade barriers. Congress was thoroughly in- 
formed of that need at the time of renewal of the 


_Trade Agreements Act, and ample notice of the 


scale of negotiations contemplated was given in 
the publication in November 1946 of a list of 
products under consideration for possible tariff 
concessions. As for the choice of products on 
which to reduce duties and the criteria used in de- 
ciding upon the depth of cut to be made, the best 
available information was obtained. Testimony 
received from interested persons and material col- 
lected from governmental sources were exhaus- 
tively studied and considered by representatives 
from the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State and the Tariff 
Commission before recommendation was made to 
the President in favor of any concession. Price 
information, war changes in industry, the inter- 
national competitive situation, probable demand 
trends and related questions were all taken into 
consideration. It is beyond doubt that no previ- 
ous method of United States tariff-making has 
ever approached the present one in the care and 
impartial thoroughness of consideration given to 
the needs of individual industries. 

Though comprehensive, the Agreement is not 
as extensive as you indicate. Rates of duty have 
not been cut on items comprising 70 percent of our 
1939 imports but on items comprising about 23 
percent of total 1939 imports or about 56 percent 
of dutiable imports. Bindings affect dutiable 
goods making up only about six percent of total 
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imports or 14 percent of dutiable imports, not 20 
percent as you indicate. As for items bound oa 
the free list, most of the concessions in question 
were simply rebindings of items already bound 
free in previous trade agreements. The authority 
to bind existing dutiable or duty-free status is 
stated clearly in the Trade Agreements Act in the 
authority granted to the President “To proclaim 
... such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or excise treatment of 
any article . . . ” as is required or appropriate to 
carry out any trade agreement entered into under 
the Act. The language underscored was added 
to the text of the original trade agreements bill 
(H. R. 8430) in 1934 at the request of Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre before the Ways and 
Means Committee (Hearings on Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, 1934, page 368) for the stated pur- 
pose of removing any doubt that the Congress 
was giving authority to bind the existing dutiable 
or free customs status of any item. 

Contrary to your statement that no corrective 
action is possible short of repudiation of the Agree- 
ment, Article XIX of the Agreement contains a 
safeguarding clause permitting any country to 
withdraw or modify concessions which cause or 
threaten serious injury to home producers. 
Whether or not it will prove necessary to use this 
escape clause remains to be seen, but in no event 
will it constitute repudiation of the General Agree- 
ment to do so. 

There is no need to apologize for the bargain we 
have struck. Just as the concessions we have 
granted will have but small immediate effect in 
increasing our import trade in a situation in which 
the greatest difficulty is deficient production 
abroad, so the concessions we have obtained will 
not immediately stimulate our exports. All the 
goods which other countries can possibly finance 
are already being taken from us; restrictions will 
have to continue to keep foreign purchases within 
the limits of their dollar resources. It would not 
help but hinder, at this stage, to encourage the 
export of goods not absolutely essential abroad. 
The big gain is to have established a pattern of 
more liberal trade, to have written a definite pro- 
gram for gradual transition to trade in accordance 
with that pattern, and thus to have made certain 
that each nation will take into account, in its re- 
covery planning, the ultimate prospect of full par- 
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ticipation in international trade both as an ex- 
porting and an importing country. 

As for future trends affecting trade, one fact 
is altogether clear. Without the assurance of the 
Agreement, it would have been folly for other 
countries to count on increased sales abroad or an 
increased ability to import. Hence in a real sense, 
immediate tariff action over a wide area was essen- 
tial to the kind of recovery we want. Certainly 
our entire program to assist European recovery 
would have suffered enormously by reluctance on 
our part to make substantial tariff offers and it is 
perhaps not going too far to say that failure of 
the negotiations would have undermined confi- 
dence in our leadership so as to make impossible 
the cooperative effort for recovery now under way. 
Instead the distressed countries might well have 
concluded that their only course was to adopt strin- 
gent and far-reaching measures of state control 
which are being urged upon them by extremists 
with a view to the development of autarkic econo- 
mies in preparation for inevitable trade warfare 
and almost inevitable armed conflict. In such a 
development we, both as the world’s leading trad- 
ing nation and as a world power, could not fail to 
take enormous losses. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovetr 
Acting Secretary 
Mr. Artuur Besse, President, 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 





Continuing Interest in Preserving 
a Free and Independent Italy 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House December 13] 

Although the United States is withdrawing its 
troops from Italy in fulfilment of its obligations 
under the treaty of peace, this country continues its 
interest in the preservation of a free and independent 
Italy. If, in the course of events, it becomes appar- 
ent that the freedom and independence of Italy upon. 
which the peace settlement is based are being threat- 
ened directly or indirectly, the United States, as a 
signatory of the peace treaty and as a member of the 
United Nations, will be obliged to consider what 
measures would be appropriate for the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

















U.K. To Resume Withdrawals Against Line of Credit 


PROBLEMS OF INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


{Released to the press by the Treasury Department December 6] 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder on December 
6 released an exchange of letters between himself 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom, whereby it is 
agreed that it is now appropriate for the United 
Kingdom to resume withdrawals against the line 
of credit established by the Anglo-American 
financial agreement of December 6, 1945. 

In reviewing the events leading to this exchange 
of letters, Secretary Snyder recalled that with- 
drawals against the credit were temporarily dis- 
continued in August on the basis of a mutual 
agreement between the two Governments. The 
action was taken simultaneously with the institut- 
ing of emergency steps by the United Kingdom to 
stop an unanticipated and excessive drain on her 


resources which followed the granting of free 
convertibility of sterling in July. 

Secretary Snyder cautioned, however, that while 
progress had been made toward the working out of 
a satisfactory program dealing with the converti- 
bility of sterling, the serious economic conditions 
existing in the world would delay for some time the 
restoration of full convertibility. In this con- 
nection he pointed out that there are, however, no 
restrictions on the convertibility of sterling held 
in current accounts of United States residents. 

Secretary Snyder stated that the resumption of 
drawings against the line of credit at this time 
would permit the United Kingdom to continue the 
purchases in the United States necessary to main- 
tain its present austerity program and hence 
would not add to inflationary pressures in this 
country. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
AND THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


[Released to the press by the Treasury Department December 6] 
Treasury CHAMBERS, 
Great George Street, 
London, 8S. W. 1. 


4th December, 1947. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I refer to the exchange 
of letters of August 20, 1947, between our two 
Governments and to the discussions pertaining 
thereto whereby it was agreed that for a tempo- 
rary period His Majesty’s Government would not 
notify any further withdrawals against the line of 
credit established under the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement, and it was contemplated that 
consultation would be undertaken with respect to a 
constructive program which would be best calcu- 
lated to achieve the objectives of the Agreement 
and at the same time to conserve British dollar re- 
sources in this critical period. 

As you know, representatives of our two Treas- 
uries have been in frequent consultation and con- 
siderable progress has been made toward these 
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ends. Accordingly it now appears to me appro- 
priate for His Majesty’s Government to resume 
drawings against the line of credit. 

I should like to take this opportunity to reaffirm 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to ad- 
here as closely as possible to the objectives of the 
Agreement at all times and to implement these 
objectives fully at the earliest possible time. 

Yours sincerely, 


Srarrorp Cripps 
Chancellor of the Euchequer 


Honorable Jonn W. Snyver, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


December 6, 1947. 
My Dear Cuance or: I have your letter of De 
cember 4, 1947 advising me of the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to resume withdrawals 
against the line of credit established under the 
Anglo-American Agreement of December 6, 1945. 
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The frequent consultations between the represent- 
atives of our two Treasuries lead me to confirm 
your understanding that, as contemplated in the 
August 20 exchange of letters between our two 
Governments and the discussions pertaining 
thereto, it is now appropriate for your Govern- 
ment to resume drawings against the line of credit. 

I am pleased to receive your reaffirmation of 
the intention of your Government to implement 
fully at the earliest possible time the principles 
embodied in the Anglo-American Agreement and 
to adhere to them as closely as possible at all times. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Snyper 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Right Honorable Sir Srarrorp Crieps, P.C., 
M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Treasury Chambers, 
London, England. 


Fact-Finding Metal Scrap Mission 
to Germany Established 


Statement by the Assistant to the President * 


[Released to the press by the White House December 10] 

The acute need for additional quantities of iron 
and steel scrap to maintain the current high volume 
of industrial production makes it imperative that 
every potential source of supply be utilized effec- 
tively. 

One source of supply not to be overlooked is the 
war-generated scrap in Europe, particularly that 
owned by the United States Army in Germany. 
The lack of information regarding the amounts 
and the accessibility of this scrap has made it vir- 
tually impossible to estimate accurately the sup- 
plies which might be made available either to 
European or American industry from that source. 

The Secretaries of State, Commerce, and the 
Department of the Army have agreed that a joint 
U.S. Government and industry mission should 
without delay assemble all the pertinent facts re- 
garding supplies of U.S. Army-controlled scrap 
in Europe. At my request the Secretary of Com- 
merce has invited representatives of the steel, 
foundry, and scrap-iron industries to serve on a 
Fact-Finding Metal Scrap Mission to Germany. 
Their task will be to appraise the supply of U.S. 
Government-owned scrap in Germany and report 
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on the extent to which it is economically feasible 
and desirable to ship that scrap to the United 
States. 

The Secretary of Commerce will announce the 
names of the members of the fact-finding mission 
within a few days. It is hoped the Mission can 
sail by the end of this month. 


Bill of Rights Day, 1947? 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Released to the press by the White House December 10] 
Wuereas the first ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, cherished in our 
history as the Bill of Rights, became effective on 
December 15, 1791; and 

Wuereas the anniversary of the adoption of this 
hallowed declaration of our liberties affords a fit- 
ting occasion for rededication to its inspired and 
lofty principles; and 

Wuenreas the Government of the United States 
has proposed the incorporation of these essential 
freedoms in a Declaration of Human Rights for 
all the peoples of the world: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate December 15, 1947, as Bill of Rights Day; 
and I call upon the officials of the Government and 
upon all citizens of the United States to observe 
that day by displaying the flag of the United 
States on public and private buildings and on 
homes, and by meeting together for appropriate 
ceremonies, 

Since to comprehend and value our liberties is 
the first condition of remaining free, I urge the 
people of the Nation to reexamine and to reflect 
upon the provisions of our Constitution which se- 
cure our freedom under law—particularly the 
guarantees of freedom of religion, speech, the 
press, and assembly, as well as the pledges of fair 
trial and of security against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and against the deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 


* John R. Steelman. 
* Proclamation 2761 (12 Federal Register 8331). 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Dons at the City of Washington this tenth day 

_ of December in the year of our Lord 
[sEAL] nineteen hundred and forty-seven, and 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
second. 
Harry S. Truman 


By the President : 
Rosert A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary of State 


Procedure for Filing War Claims 
in North Borneo 


[Released to the press December 8] 

In an announcement issued by the Department 
of State on September 16, 1947, American na- 
tionals were advised that the Borneo War Damage 
Claims Commission would accept for registration 
claims for war damage to American property in 
North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak.1 The De- 
partment has now been informed that the time 
limit for registration of claims has been extended 
to December 31, 1947. The address of the Commis- 
sion is Jesselton, North Borneo. 

The registration of claims has been undertaken 
by the Borneo Commission to enable the Govern- 
ments of North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei to 
reach decisions as to the extent of compensation 
which may be granted for such war damage, but 
the registration and assessment of claims should 
not be construed as a commitment that compensa- 
tion will be paid. 


Finland Extended Time for Renewing 
Trade-Mark Registrations 


The extension of time, until June 30, 1948, for 
renewing trade-mark registrations with respect to 
Finland was granted by the President in Procla- 
mation 2759 (12 Federal Register 8223) on De- 
cember 5, 1947. 


* BuLLETIN of Sept. 28, 1947, p. 649. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1947, p. 779. 
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Meeting of Board of Foreign Scholarships 


The President’s Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
appointed last July by President Truman to super- 
vise student exchanges under the new Fulbright 
law, met on December 13 to determine methods to 
be used for selection of American students, teach- 
ers, and research scholars to go abroad under terms 
of the act. 

The Fulbright law authorizes executive agree- 
ments with foreign governments under which those 
governments may pay in part for American over- 
seas war surpluses with scholarships and other 
educational enterprises in their own countries for 
American students. The program is administered 
by the Department of State through its Division of 
International Exchange of Persons. 

The meeting of the 10-man board had before it 
plans submitted by three national organizations 
cooperating with it in selecting those who are to 
study abroad under the act. 

These organizations are: the Conference Board 
of Research Councils, covering the field of pro- 
fessors, specialists, and research scholars; the In- 
stitute of International Education, covering the 
selection of American students to study abroad; 
and the U.S. Office of Education, covering the 
selection of elementary, secondary, and junior- 
college teachers. 

The Board also received a first-hand report from 
Francis J. Colligan, of the State Department’s 
International Exchange of Persons Division, on 
the possibilities for Fulbright exchanges in France, 
England, Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, Greece, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Since the Board’s organization meeting in Octo- 
ber,? substantial progress has been made in putting 
the Fulbright law into operation. China has 
signed the executive agreement covering her par- 
ticipation in the plan, and draft agreements have 
been put under study by the Governments of 
Burma, the Philippines, Italy, New Zealand, 
Greece, Egypt, and Belgium with a view to their 
participation. 

Some 22 nations are now eligible and are ex- 
pected to participate in the plan, with an indication 
that the total amount of money to be devoted to 
the enterprise within the next 20 years will exceed 
$140,000,000. 
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Reservation of Source Material in Certain Lands 


Owned by the United States ' 


[Released to the press by the White House December 8] 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Presi- 

dent of the United States, and in further effectua- 

tion of the policies declared by section 1 of the 

Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


1. So far as not in conflict with existing law, 
(a) all disposals of lands, other than public lands, 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by the United 
States or any instrumentality thereof, including 
lands in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States, except in conveyances where all 
minerals, including source material, are reserved 
to the United States, (b) all leases, permits, or 
other authorizations of whatever kind hereafter 
granted to remove minerals from such lands, and 
(c) all leases, permits, or other authorizations 
which otherwise would preclude the United States 
from exercising its right to enter upon the lands 
and prospect for, mine, and remove minerals, shall 
contain the following reservation : 


“All uranium, thorium, and all other materials 
determined pursuant to section 5 (b) (1) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 761) to be 
peculiarly essential to the production of fissionable 
material, contained, in whatever concentration, in 
deposits in the lands covered by this instrument 
are hereby reserved for the use of the United 
States, together with the right of the United States 
through its authorized agents or representatives 
at any time to enter upon the land and prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same, making just compen- 
sation for any damage or injury occasioned there- 
by. However, such land may be used, and any 
rights otherwise acquired by this disposition may 
be exercised, as if no reservation of such materials 
had been made; except that when such use results 
in the extraction of any such material from the 
land in quantities which may not be transferred or 
delivered without a license under the Atomic Ener- 





* Ex. Or. 9908 (12 Federal Register 8223). 
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gy Act of 1946, as it now exists or may hereafter 
be amended, such material shall be the property 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Commission may require delivery of such 
material to it by any possessor thereof after such 
material has been separated as such from the ores 
in which it was contained. If the Commission re- 
quires the delivery of such material to it, it shall 
pay to the person mining or extracting the same, 
or to such other person as the Commission deter- 
mines to be entitled thereto, such sums, including 
profits, as the Commission deems fair and reason- 
able for the discovery, mining, development, pro- 
duction, extraction, and other services performed 
with respect to such material prior to such deliv- 
ery, but such payment shall not include any amount 
on account of the value of such material before re- 
moval from its place of deposit in nature. If the 
Commission does not require delivery of such ma- 
terial to it, the reservation hereby made shall be 
of no further force or effect.” 


2. The reservation required by paragraph 1 
above need not be included in any disposition of 
land which is not in excess of one acre and which 
is devoted primarily to a residential use. 

3. Executive Order No. 9701 of March 4, 1946, 
entitled “Providing for the Reservation of Rights 
to Fissionable Materials in Lands Owned by the 
United States”, is hereby revoked; but such revo- 
cation shall not be construed to affect the rev- 
ocation of Executive Order No. 9613 made by 
Executive Order No. 9701 or the provisions con- 
tained therein with respect to the lands released 
from withdrawal by the revocation of Executive 
Order No. 9613. 


Tue Wuite House 
December 6, 1947 








THE DEPARTMENT 


Clarification of Issues Relating to Dismissal of 


Employees for Security Reasons 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF CONTROLS TO CHIEF CORRESPONDENT 
OF NEW YORK “HERALD TRIBUNE” 


[Released to the press December 10] 


T ext of letter dated December 8, 1947, from Hamil- 
ton Robinson, Director, Office of Controls, Depart- 
ment of State, to Bert Andrews of the New York 
Herald Tribune 


My Dear Mr. Anprews: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, has been given careful study by the 
Department and I have been authorized by the 
Acting Secretary of State to give the following 
replies to your questions. In order to permit ready 
analysis, I quote a portion of your letter, including 
the questions, with the Department’s position 
stated in answer to each question: 


“There is still uncertainty in the minds of some 
observers as to the exact meaning of the State 
Department’s statement of November 17 concern- 
ing the right of appeal of men dismissed in the 
future for security reasons. 

“I would appreciate it very much if you would 
clarify the matter for me. 

“The concluding sentence of the statement says: 


“Furthermore, in view of the great importance 
which the Department attaches to the right of 
appeal for its employees, it is taking all steps to 
insure that its employees will have the right of 
appeal to the Loyalty Review Board in the future.’ 


“Does this mean: 


“1. That all such future cases will be handled 
under the procedure of the President’s order estab- 
lishing the Loyalty Review Board within the Civil 
Service Commission rather than under the terms 
of the McCarran Rider?” 
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Answer: All cases in which an officer or em- 
ployee is charged with being disloyal, or is recom- 
mended for dismissal on grounds relating to loy- 
alty and in which the Loyalty Review Board will 
take jurisdiction, will be referred before dismissal 
to that Board for an advisory recommendation. 
It must be understood, however, that cases may 
arise in which, notwithstanding a reference to the 
Loyalty Review Board and a recommendation by 
that Board entirely favorable to the employee’s 
loyalty, the Department will feel obliged, for se- 
curity reasons, to take action under the McCarran 
Rider or other appropriate authority. It would 
not be intended by a reference of such a case to 
the Loyalty Review Board to prejudice this right 
of the Department, but rather to give to the em- 
ployee every opportunity to establish affirmatively 
his loyalty. 

In cases in which the Loyalty Review Board 
will not take jurisdiction, the Department may 
take action under the McCarran Rider.in accord- 
ance with the procedures of its own Personnel 
Security Board, which give the same protection 
to the individual within the Department as is pro- 
vided by the Executive Order. Since in most such 
cases no appeal outside the Department would 
exist, the employee would ordinarily be permitted 
to resign without prejudice. 

The Department is seeking clarification as to 
the specific types of cases which the Loyalty Re- 
view Board will consider under the provisions of 
Executive Order 9835 with the objective of pro- 
viding for its review in as many cases as possible. 
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“2. Will accused employees be given a statement 
of charges and representation by counsel?” 


Answer: Yes. 


“3. Since appeal to the Loyalty Review Board is 
specifically permitted, will the State Department 
furnish that body with all information in its files, 
whether gathered by the Department or other 
agencies such as the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, pertinent to the accusations against the em- 
ployee?” . 


Answer: Yes. 


“4, Will the State Department permit the 
Loyalty Review Board, at its discretion, to make 
known any information it sees fit regarding 
charges and supporting evidence?” 


Answer: In his press statement on November 
5, 1947, General Marshall stated: 


“The Department will make available to the 
Commission or to the Board its files with respect 
to any employee appealing to the Commission or 
to the Board. Any information in that file fully 
under the control of the Department may be made 
available to the employee as specific charges. Se- 
curity clearance of any other material in the file 
will be the responsibility of the Commission or 
the Board.” 


“5. Should the Loyalty Review Board reverse 
the decision of the State Department in a security 
case, will the State Department restore the em- 
ployee to his or her old job?” 


Answer: The State Department will accept the 
recommendation of the Loyalty Review Board 
insofar as the employee’s loyalty is concerned, but 
reserves the right to determine for itself whether 
or not, for security reasons, the employee is to 
continue in his old job. 


I hope that the foregoing will provide clarifi- 
cation of the questions which you raised. 
Sincerely yours, 
Haminton Roprnson 
Director, Ottce of Controls 
Bert ANDREWS, 
Chief Correspondent, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dillon S. Myer Appointed President 
of IIAA 


The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
December 11 the appointment of Dillon S. Myer 
as president of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, effective on or before January 1, 1948, by 
action of its Board of Directors. Mr. Myer is re- 
tiring as Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, a post that he has held since August 
1946. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a U.S. 
Government corporation under the Department of 
State, is charged with carrying out cooperative 
programs between the Government of the United 
States and the governments of the other American 
republics in the fields of health and sanitation, 
food supply, and education. It was created on 
March 31, 1942, under the auspices of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and trans- 
ferred to the Department of State on May 20, 1946, 
when the Office of the Coordinator went out of 
existence. 

Mr. Myer will replace Col. Arthur R. Harris, 
whose resignation was accepted by the Board of 
Directors. 


Letters of Credence 


Burma 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Burma, So 
Nyun, presented his credentials to the President 
on December 10, 1947. For texts of the Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks and the President’s reply, see De- 
partment of State press release 958 of December 
10, 1947. 


Sweden 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Sweden, 
Herman Eriksson, presented his credentials to the 
President on December 9, 1947. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 954 of De- 
cember 9, 1947. 


Closed Area Under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act 

Proclamation 2758 (12 Federal Register 8039), 
designating as closed area certain lands and waters 
within, adjacent to, or in the vicinity of the Sanibel 
National Wildlife Refuge, Florida, was issued by 
the President on December 2, 1947. 
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Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 

International Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive 
Board. Report of the Executive Director to the 
Seventeenth Meeting of the Executive Board, 2 De- 
cember 1947. E/ICEF/38, November 28, 1947. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Ques- 
tion. A/516, November 25, 1947. xi, 23 pp. and 2 
maps (Annex A, Palestine, Plan of Partition With 
Economic Union ; Annex B, City of Jerusalem, Bound- 
aries Proposed), mimeo. 

Official Records of the Second Part of the First Session of 
the General Assembly. Supplement No. 3. Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Temporary Sub-commission on 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. (Lon- 
don, 29 July-13 September 1946.) A/147, October 
26, 1946. iv, 221 pp. printed [$2]. 


Publications: Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 1606. Pub. 2900. 19 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador—Signed at Quito January 8, 1947; entered 
into force April 24, 1947. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 1632. Pub. 2915. 16 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 
States of America and Lebanon—Signed at Beirut 
August 11, 1946; operative from August 11, 1946; 
entered into force definitively April 23, 1947. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Security Council 


Official Records. Second Year. No. 33, 126th meeting, 
7 April 1947. 22 pp. printed [20¢]. 
—— No. 37, 130th and 131st meeting, 18 April 1947. 43 pp, 


printed [40¢]. 

—— No. 38, 132nd meeting, 30 April 1947. 13 pp. printed 
[10¢]. 

—— No. 39, 133rd meeting, 12 May 1947. 16 pp. printed 
[20¢]. 


—— Supplement No. 7. 6 pp. printed [10¢]. 
—— Supplement No. 8. 6 pp. printed [10¢]. 
—— Supplement No, 9. 3 pp. printed [10¢]. 


Department of Public Information, 
Research Section 


Commission on Human Rights. Background Paper No, 25, 
November 18, 1947. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Background Paper 
No. 26, November 25, 1947. 11 pp. mimeo. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 1639. Pub. 2926. 37 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of South Africa and agreement effected 
by exchange of notes—Signed at Cape Town May 23, 
1947; entered into force May 23, 1947. 


Military Aviation Mission. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 1633. Pub. 2917. 11 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
El Salvador—Signed at Washington August 19, 1947; 
entered into force August 19, 1947. 


Telecommunication: Standardization of Distance Meas- 
uring Equipment. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1652. Pub. 2965. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland—Signed at Washington October 13, 1947; en- 
tered into force October 13, 1947. 


The Problems of European Revival and German and Aus- 
trian Peace Settlements. Address by George C. Marshall. 
European Series 31. Pub. 2990. 14 pp. 5¢. 
The importance of European revival, including the 
restoration of German production, to the well-being of 
the United States and the rest of the world. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN appeared in the December 6, 1947, issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 


“British Advertising Changes Under Impact 
of New Conditions”, by M. A. Colebrook, second 
secretary and consul, American Bmbassy, 
London. 





Agriculture in the Americas 


The following article of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the December 1947 issue 
of Agriculture in the Americas, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, copies of 
which may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, for 10 
cents each: 


“Quinoa—Ancient Food Crop in South 
America”, by Hugo W. Alberts, agricultural 
attaché, American Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Taipei (Taihoku), Taiwan 
(Formosa), was raised to the rank of Consulate General 
on November 22, 1947. 


Confirmations 


On December 8, 1947, the Senate confirmed the following 
nominations: 
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To be American Ambassadors Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the countries indicated: Walter J. Donnelly, 
to Venezuela ; H. Freeman Matthews, to Sweden; Paul H. 
Alling, to Pakistan; Nathaniel P. Davis, to Costa Rica; 
J. Klahr Huddle, to Burma. 

To be American Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary to the countries indicated: Donald R. 
Heath, to Bulgaria; James Hugh Keeley, Jr., to the Re- 
public of Syria. 





Congress—Continued from page 1213 
H. Res. 296, a resolution creating a special committee on 
foreign aid. H. Rept. 1148, 80th Cong., 1st sess. iii, 10 pp. 

Petroleum Requirements and Availabilities. Prelimi- 
nary Report Five of the House Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid, pursuant to H. Res. 296, a resolution creating a 
special committee on foreign aid. H. Rept. 1149, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. iii, 10 pp. 

United States Steel Requirements and Availabilities as 
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special committee on foreign aid. H. Rept. 1150, 80th 
Cong., ist sess. iii, 15 pp. 

Coal Requirements and Availabilities. Preliminary 
Report Seven of the House Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid, pursuant to H. Res. 296, a resolution creating a special 
committee on foreign aid. H. Rept. 1151, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. iii, 14 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey. Communication from 
the President of the United States transmitting First Re- 
port to Congress on Assistance to Greece and Turkey, for 
the Period Ended September 30, 1947. H. Doc. 440, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. v,53 pp. [Department of State publica- 
tion 2957. ] 

First Report to Congress on the United States Foreign 
Relief Program. Message From the President of the 
United States, transmitting the First Quarterly Report of 
Expenditures and Activities Under the United States For- 
eign Relief Program for the Period Ended September 30, 
1947. H. Doc. 466, 80th Cong., Ist sess. v, 47 pp. [De 
partment of State publication 2985.] 
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